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PREFACE 

Events in the international field during the past six months have 
served to focus public attention on the League of Nations to an 
exceptional degree. A portion of the following article by N. D. 
Houghton, Professor of Political Science at the University of Arizona, 
gives the facts of League relations to the present conflict in East 
Africa. In addition, Professor Houghton deals briefly with the past 
history of the League. The circumstances which brought it into 
being are recalled, and its problems and processes analyzed in some 
detail. 

The extent to which the United States has been in cooperation 
with the work of the League forms an important section of this 
document, which should do much to dispel certain misconceptions 
that have persisted concerning the nature and purposes of an or- 
ganization designed to facilitate that cooperation between the 
nations of the world which has become absolutely necessary. 

There is recorded here also the text of the public statement made 
by James G. McDonald in offering his resignation as High Com- 


missioner for Refugees (Jewish and Others) Coming from Germany. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
New York, January 6, 1936. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By N. D. HouGHton 
Professor of Political Science, University of Arizona 


Within recent years international developments have produced a 
series of events which have served from time to time to call public 
attention to the activities and embarrassing experiences of the 
League of Nations. The press has given considerable space to the 
efforts of the organs and agencies of the League to facilitate settle- 
ments of the Chino-Japanese situation, the Gran Chaco War, the 
Leticia affair between Colombia and Peru, and the Italo-Ethiopian 
controversy. The World Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
had the active and well advertised cooperation of the Government 
of the United States. It is well known that both Japan and Germany 
have withdrawn from the League and that Paraguay gave formal 
notice in February, 1935, of its intention to withdraw. The fact 
that Mexico, Turkey, Argentina, Ecuador, Afghanistan, and Russia 
have all joined the League since 1931 has been the subject of con- 
siderable comment in American newspapers also, though it has 
aroused less interest than the withdrawals. 

A goodly number of American citizens have managed to keep 
up a lively interest in the activities of the League ever since the 
historic treaty struggle of 1919. Others have been reminded of the 
League’s existence occasionally, especially at times when its organs 
and agencies have been put to severe tests and strains by the necessity 
of trying to deal with particularly stubborn problems. Many have 
had their interest revived by recent events. Most of us are somewhat 
confused and bewildered by what we read concerning the work of 
the League. Sometimes we are told that its organs are powerless to 
deal with great problems of international concern, and again we are 
told that they are going too far in dealing with certain situations; on 
some occasions we read that there has been established a working 
relationship by which the Government of the United States partici- 
pates freely and openly in numerous activities of the League, and 
again we find that our government seems to be extremely cautious 
about cooperating in certain League programs. 

Many people who had lost all confidence in the efficacy of the 
League in the dark days following the failure of its efforts to deal 
with the Manchurian episode have had their faith somewhat restored 
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by the prompt application of economic sanctions against Italy in the 
Ethiopian affair. Some have desired that the United States should 
cooperate fully and wholeheartedly in this application of sanctions, 
and others—a great many in fact—have been so thoroughly dis. 
appointed with the efforts of the League in dealing with a number 
of serious situations during recent years that they are highly skeptical 
about its ability to handle effectively any great controversy involy- 
ing one of the great nations, and are unwilling for our government to 
have anything further to do with its efforts. The occasion seems to 
warrant, therefore, the offering of a brief elementary treatment of 
the fundamental nature and present status of the League, for the 
benefit of the general reader, in order that an intelligent public 
opinion on this vital topic may be further encouraged. 

It shall be our purpose to explain as clearly as may be done just 
how the League of Nations fits into the great scheme of modern 
international relations, the kinds of services which its principal 
organs render, the relation of the United States to these organs and 
their work, some staggering difficulties and embarrassments which 
the League has met in recent years, and certain pertinent considera- 
tions which must be faced by those who care to work out for them- 
selves a constructive attitude toward the future of the League. 


I. EVOLUTION OF MACHINERY FOR 
INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


National governments have long found it necessary to cooperate 
in various ways in order to carry on certain of their own governmental 
functions most effectively, and to facilitate the commercial and 
cultural ventures of their citizens and corporations. Some govern- 
mental problems are not capable of being effectively handled by 
individual governments, due to the limitations of national jurisdic- 
tion. For example, piracy and the slave trade can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only by unified and cooperative action by the different 
governments of the world, and the whole matter of extradition of 
fugitive criminals can obviously be handled only by international 
cooperation, because no one nation has jurisdiction over fugitive 
persons who have escaped to another country. Moreover, some 
problems are just too large for any one national government to 
solve for itself. No nation can cope effectively with the great problem 
of opium control. And our very efficient international postal service 
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has been made possible only by the joint cooperation of the various 
nations of the world. 

Dozens of other similar examples could be given to illustrate the 
necessity and progress of active international cooperation. It must 
suffice here, however, to explain that prior to 1914 there were already 
in existence about fifty special international administrative or- 
ganizations and agencies, each engaged in carrying on a particular 
kind of international cooperation, designed either to facilitate the 
solution of especially difficult government problems, or to promote 
commercial, economic, or cultural intercourse on the part of citizens 
and corporations of the various nations participating. A few examples, 
with the dates of their establishment, will serve to illustrate the 
nature, scope, and historical development of this system of interna- 
tional governmental cooperation. In most cases the title of the 
organization indicates the general nature of its special work: 


Central Rhine Commission, 1804 

Danube Commission, 1856 

Universal Telegraphic Union, 1865 

Universal Postal Union, 1874 

Union on Railway Freight Transportation in Europe, 1878 
Union for Publication of Customs Tariffs, 1880 
Union for Suppression of African Slave Trade, 1890 
International Labor Office, 1900 

International Sugar Union, 1902 

International Institute of Agriculture, 1905 
Wireless Telegraphic Union, 1906 

International Office of Public Health, 1907 
International Opium Commission, 1909 


Each of these organizations is a miniature league of nations; each 
rests upon a multilateral international treaty; each has a permanent 
bureau and staff (secretariat), which is subject to the general control 
of the participating governments and which carries on the con 
tinuous work of the organization; and the Government of the United 
States has been an active participating member of most of these 
forty-odd international cooperative organizations for many years.! 


‘For a comprehensive survey of the nature and scope of international administrative 
cooperation, see Norman L. Hill, International Administration, McGraw-Hill, 1931. See also 
H. M, Vinacke, International Organization, Crofts, 1934; E. C. Mower, International Gov- 
ernment, Heath, 1931; and Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Ronald Press, 1932; 
Laurence F, Schmeckebier, International Organizations in Which the United States Partici- 
bates, Brookings Institution, Washington, 1935; and Pitman B, Potter, ‘‘ Progress in Inter- 
national Cooperation,’’ 50 Political Science Quarterly 377 (September, 1935). 








It should be explained, however, that, extensive and significant 
as these organizations and agencies had come to be, no centralized 
unity or coordinated direction for them had developed before the 
Great War. Yet the rapid expansion of international commercial 
and cultural contacts was making it ever more necessary for national 

overnments to arrange for extending the sphere of their international 

cooperation. And developments during the last fifteen years have 
amply justified the effort which was made at the end of the War to 
arrange for a unified and permanent system for perfecting the facilj- 
ties for the ever-increasing amount of necessary international 
ce operation. 

Prior to the World War there had been held a number of great 
international conferences in peace time, at the invitation of particular 
national governments, for discussion of problems of international 
concern. They had not always been highly successful in reaching 
final and conclusive solutions of the problems considered, but they 
had served to show the very great potential possibilities of general 
international conferences, if a plan could be evolved whereby they 
might be held regularly and frequently. Up to 1914, however, no 
such plan had been devised, and it was generally realized that 
perhaps the greatest single need in the field of international relations 
was a need for a system of regular and frequent international con- 
ferences for the direct discussion and consideration by responsible 
representatives of the various national governments of questions 
of mutual interest and concern.? 

Before 1914 great progress had been made in the practice of settling 
international disputes by arbitration, in cases where the disputing 
governments could agree to submit the particular disputes to that 
form of adjudication. It must be understood, however, that, im- 
portant as was this development of international arbitration, it 
was obviously limited in its effective application to such cases as 
the disputing governments could mutually agree to submit to 
arbitral settlement. There was no plan whereby there was any 
into a dispute between two nations and urging them to be reasonable, 
or for bringing pressure upon them to submit the dispute to arbitra 

2 On the general subject of international conferences, see Norman L, Hill, The Public 
International Conference, Stanford University Press, 1929; and F. S. Dunn, The Practice ond 
Procedure of International Conferences, Baltimore, 1929. See also S, E. Baldwin, ‘‘ The Inter- 


national Congresses and Conferences of the Last Century as Forces Working Toward the 
Solidarity of the World,"’ 1 American Journal of International Law 565 (1907). 
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tion. Individual national governments sometimes offered their 
“good offices’’ in an effort to bring disputing nations together for a 
pacific settlement, but there was no responsibility or machinery for 
performing this very important service for the world as a whole. 

So, on the eve of the Great War, and after, it was clearly realized 
that there was real need for certain great improvements in the 
machinery of international relations: (1) a need for regular and 
frequent international conferences; (2) a need for a great permanent 
and continuous agency for facilitating international governmental 
cooperation; and (3) a need for a permanent agency with conscious 
and continuous responsibility for trying to keep international peace. 
And these were the functions which the League of Nations was 


designed to perform.‘ 


II. WHAT THE LEAGUE OF NatTIONs Is Not 


It seems to be necessary, in any explanation of the nature of the 
League of Nations in this country, to begin by explaining first, what 
it is not, in order that the ground may be cleared for an explanation 
of what the League really is. Certain erroneous and unwarranted, 
but persistent, impressions with respect to the nature of the League 
of Nations have come down to us from the days of the treaty fight 
and political campaign of 1919 and 1920. Fifteen years of League 
operations have demonstrated, however, that most of the rabid 
charges and alarming predictions made in the course of the Senate’s 
consideration of the Peace Treaty were unjustified. 

The League of Nations is not a super-government. It is not a world 
government which destroys the independence of its member nations. 
On the contrary, it is an organization of independent nations. The 
League organization is not to be compared with a national govern- 
ment, which has power to require obedience on the part of its citizens. 

+ One of the best treatments of arbitrations is J. H. Ralston, The Law and Procedure of 
International Tribunals, Stanford University Press, 1926. The same author presents an his- 
torical sketch of arbitral tribunals in his International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno, 
Stanford University Press, 1928. See also Arbitration and the United States, World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. IX, No. 6—7, (1926). 

4 The Permanent Court of International Justice, the so-called ‘‘ World Court,” is outside 
the scope of this paper. The most useable brief treatise on this worthy companion to the 


League of Nations is Manley O. Hudson, The World Court; 1921-10934, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1934. See also Philip C. Jessup, ‘‘The United States and the Permanent Court of 













International Justice,’’ Interna l Conciliation, No. 273 (October, 1931); Antonio S. de 
Bustamante, The World Court, \ millan, 1926; and Manley O. Hudson, The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Macmillan, 1934 
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It is not clothed with power to compel member nations to do any. 
thing. 

A second prevalent misconception with regard to the nature of 
the League is the impression that its work is confined to preventing 
wars. Now, while we shall explain a little later that the League organs 
do try to prevent wars by helping to settle dangerous disputes, it 
must be understood that this is only one phase of their work, and 
that the larger part of their activities has no immediate connection 
with preventing wars. 

Finally, it needs to be understood that the League of Nations is 
not an absolute guarantee of international peace. It stands as the 
only active and potent agency having the conscious and continuous 
obligation of trying to keep the peace, but it is no more an absolute 
guarantee of perfect peace than the medical profession is an absolute 
guarantee of perfect health. It is true that in many instances the 
organs of the League of Nations have been very effective in prevent- 
ing serious breaches of the peace, but that has not always been the 
case, nor is it necessarily to be expected to be so in all cases in the 
future. It should be appreciated, though, as has already been pointed 
out, that the organs of the League of Nations constitute the only 
existing world agencies with conscious and continuous responsibility 
for actively trying to keep the peace of the world. The League organs 
are, however, strictly limited in their efforts to preserve the peace 
by the fact that only such action may be taken in any case as is 
agreed upon by the various national governments of the League 
members and acquiesced in by the governments of those nations 
which are not members of the League. This aspect of the League's 
functions and responsibilities will be discussed at some length at 


a later point. 


III. ORGANIZATION AND WORKING OF THE LEAGUE® 


It needs to be emphasized that the League of Nations is not an 
institution which stands over and above the member nations with 


5 The most readable comprehensive treatment of the League of Nations is Felix Morley, 
The Society of Nations, Brookings Institution, 1932. See also C,. Howard-Ellis, The Origin, 
Structure, and Working of the League of Nations, Houghton, 1928; Denys P. Myers, Hand- 
0k of the League of Nations, World Peace Foundation, 1935; and William E, Rappard, 
International Relations as Viewed from Geneva, Yale University Press, 1925. 

ip date information on details of League organization and activities, see J. Jack- 
1 and S. King-Hall, The League Year Book, published annually by Macmillan beginning 


in 1932. 
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power to control their actions, as governments control the behavior 
of their citizens. It is, on the other hand, an agency of the member 
nations which they have established because they need to make use 
ofitin many ways. The League of Nations is an organization through 
which the nations of the world may cooperate in solving problems 
which they all have in common, and which cannot be effectively 
handled by the individual national governments. Nations are not 
required to cooperate, but those which care to do so have opportuni- 
ties for continuous and effective cooperation in many ways. The 
League of Nations is not to be thought of as an institution separate 
and apart from the nations which are its members, It is a device 
by which the member nations may, by common consent, agree to 
cooperate in doing work which they all desire to help to do. It pro- 
vides permanent international machinery for such cooperation. 

An important phase of the work of the League organization is 
that of helping to carry out certain terms of the treaties of peace. For 
example, the task of supervising the administration of the govern- 
ment of the Saar region, pending the plebiscite which was held in 
1935, and of the former colonial possessions of Germany and Turkey, 
now governed as ‘‘ Mandates”’ under the direction of various nations, 
isdelegated to the Council of the League of Nations, the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, and the Mandates Section of the League’s 
Secretariat. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution which the establishment 
of the League of Nations made to the machinery and technique of 
international relations has been its provision for regular and frequent 
international conferences. It is now certain that at least one great 
world conference will convene every year in the annual meeting of 
the League of Nations Assembly. And it is also certain that at least 
lour lesser international conferences will meet each year with the 
regular sessions of the Council. In fact there are always more than 
these five conferences in a year; both the Council and the Assembly 
may hold special sessions, and from time to time, many other special 
conferences are held under the auspices of the League and according 
toits arrangements. 

It is not practicable here to describe at all fully the various parts 
of the League of Nation’s machinery. It is essential, however, to 
look briefly at the principal organs of the League in relation to their 
performance of the chief types of work which constitute the more 
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obvious functions of the League. The Assembly and the Council are 
designed, as has been causal. to provide regular and frequent 
international conferences at which any sort of international question, 
problem, or grievance may be considered and discussed openly. The 
Assembly, being a conference of representatives of the governments 
of all nations which are members of the League, constitutes virtually 
a world conference, and obviously may not ordinarily be expected 
to convene very frequently. It meets annually in September in regular 
session. The Council, made up of representatives of only fourteen 
nations, is purposely small enough to be convened more frequently 
and even hastily, in the event that an international emergency makes 
that desirable. 

The Council and the Assembly are not to be thought of as being 
either individually or jointly, legislative bodies. They do not con- 
stitute an international legislature. There is no such institution. The 
Council and the Assembly are simply separate and distinct inter- 
national conferences of diplomatic representatives of the nations 
which are members of the League of Nations. Each has authority 
to discuss, consider, and investigate any matter which seems to be of 
international importance. If any agreement is reached upon any 
particular subject, recommendations may be made to the nations 
concerned, if that seems to be desirable, and such agreements may 
be embodied in treaties for the consideration of the respective na- 
tional governments, but no action of either the Assembly or the 
Council is binding upon any nation unless the government of that 
nation accepts the action and consents to be bound by it. It has come 

be the definite practice of many nations to be represented at 
meetings of the Council and the Assembly by their prime ministers 
or their foreign ministers. This makes these conferences real instru- 
nents for international negotiation and agreement.* Moreover, 
special international conferences are frequently arranged by either 
the Council or the Assembly for consideration of special subjects, 
for which careful previous preparation is needed. The Opium Con- 
ferences, the aaa Conferences, and the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments are examples of such special conferences. 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations constitutes the core of 
the permanent civil service of the League. It is a permanent agency 

8 Intern< oun onferences bc ) exercise a legislative function in the drafting of proposed 
multilateral treaties, and the League Assemt y has been ps urticularly active in this work, 


on Morley discusses the n iatter in a cl apter called ‘‘The Assemb sly as International 
Parliament,” op. cit., Chapter 15. 
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for continuous service to the nations of the world in facilitating the 
carrying out of numerous projects of intergovernmental cooperation 
upon which they, from time to time, agree to enter. The Secretariat 
is, however, not to be thought of as being, in any sense, an inter- 
national executive, with power to compel nations to carry out their 
international obligations. There is no such institution in existence, 
nor was it intended to set up one when the League of Nations was 
established. The Secretariat of the League is simply a permanent 
administrative agency of the nations for coordinating and carrying 
on specific projects of cooperation. Its chief officer is a Secretary- 
General, who is appointed by coordinate action of the Council and 
the Assembly. There are some five hundred permanent employees 
connected with the Secretariat, and the entire organization, divided 
into more than a dozen different departments, or ‘‘sections,’’ is 
subject to the constant general direction of the national governments 
of the world through decisions made by their representatives in the 
meetings of Assembly and the Council. The titles of the respective 
sections of the Secretariat will indicate the nature of the administra- 
tive services which they are designed to provide. They are: Inter 
national Administration Section; Legal Section; Health Section; 
Intellectual Cooperation and International Bureaus Section; Man- 
dates Section; Disarmament Section; Political Section; Information 
Section; and Minorities Section; Opium Traffic and Social Questions 
Section; Economic Section; Financial Section; and Communications 
and Transit Section. 

Separate from but closely associated with the Secretariat are 
several special administrative organizations which have been 
established from time to time to deal with particular aspects of 
international cooperation. In fact, practically all of the newer bureaus 
lor international cooperation are being established in connection 
with and under the general direction of the League of Nations. 
lypical examples of these newer agencies are the Permanent Opium 
Control Board, the International Health Organization, the Economic 
and Financial Organization, and the Communications and Transit 
Organization. Most of the earlier special organizations for inter- 
national cooperation, discussed in the introductory aspect of this 
paper, have remained independent of the League organization, though 
some of them have become affiliated with it by agreement of the 


nations concerned. 
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A very important aspect of the work of the League is, as has 
already been indicated, that of trying, consciously and continuously, 
to keep the peace of the world by encouraging and urging disputing 
nations to be reasonable and to settle their disputes by peacefy| 
means. The Pact of Paris, which went into effect in 1929, was in- 
tended to strengthen the peace machinery by pledging the United 
States and most of the other nations of the world not to resort to war 
as a means of settling disputes and to make use of peaceful methods 
for doing so; but the League of Nations remains, in spite of its recent 
embarrassments, the only existing institution with definite responsi- 
bility for stepping into particular disputes, as they may occur, with 


the purpose of trying to see that they are peacefully settled. 


o 


[he preamble to the Covenant of the League declares its dominant 
purposes to be ‘‘to promote international cooperation and to achieve 
international peace and security.”’ And Articles 10 to 17, inclusive, 
are devoted to defining and outlining the processes by which the 
organs of the League may be helpful in promoting the settlement of 
international disputes which threaten or disturb the peace of nations, 
Members of the League are obligated to respect the “ territorial 
integrity and existing political independence”’ of all other members, 
and to make use of arbitration, judicial settlement, or inquiry by the 
Council, in an effort to avoid war. The Council and the Assembly are 
authorized to investigate thoroughly all disturbances which are 
rought to their attention as endangering the peace of the world and 
to make every effort to induce the disputing governments to reacha 
peaceful settlement. And, failing by these means to prevent war in 
any particular case, the governments of the members of the League 
are authorized and obligated to resort to certain sanctions in an effort 
to bring about a termination of hostilities as speedily as possible. 
Article 16 of the Covenant provides: 


1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in dis- 


regard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby undertake imme- 
diately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relati the ohibition of all intercourse between their 


nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 


prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 


between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League 


or not. 
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2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this article, in order to mini- 
mize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number 
by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are cooperat- 
ing to protect the covenants of the League. 


Thus, the legal bases were provided for the use of drastic action to 
control war. But, whatever may have been in the minds of the framers 
of the League Covenant, it soon became apparent that the contem- 
plated economic and military sanctions were fraught with such serious 
responsibilities that only the gravest cases of aggression might be 
expected to call them into operation, if in fact they could be depended 
upon ever to be used. The Council is given the duty and the respon- 
sibility of determining when their use is called for, but it has no power 
toenforce them. This power rests, in the last analysis, of course, in the 
hands of the governments of the respective members of the League, 
and the application of either economic or military sanctions so seri- 
ously affects the interests of the populations of the various nations 
as to make it a matter of grave concern for the government of each 
nation. 

The use of economic sanctions was discussed with respect to the 
Chino-Japanese hostilities, which began in 1931, and also in the case 
of the war between Paraguay and Bolivia, but in neither instance 
were they applied beyond the placing of an embargo upon the sale of 
munitions by certain nations. It began to look, therefore, as though 
it might be utterly impracticable ever to expect an effective applica- 
tion of sanctions as contemplated by the League Covenant, and the 
prompt resort to economic sanctions against Italy in the fall of 1935, 
which will be discussed at a later point, has been the occasion of sur- 
prise mingled with hopes, fears, and doubts. 








IV. STATUS OF THE LEAGUE AS A WORLD ORGANIZATION 


At the opening of the first meeting of the Assembly of the League 
in 1920, forty-one nations had become members. And one by one 
others have been admitted until by 1935 sixty-three nations had 
joined, and fifty-eight were active members. Egypt, Yemen, and the 
United States have not joined. Costa Rica withdrew in 1926. Brazil 
withdrew in 1928.7 Germany and Japan withdrew in 1933, and Para- 
guay has given formal notice of intention to withdraw. 

In the early years of its existence, the League of Nations enjoyed 
no great prestige. The absence of Germany, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, 
and the United States constituted a considerable handicap. And the 
dominance of the European situation by the former Allied nations 
gave the League no immediate position of command. As time passed, 
however, the work of its organs and agencies came to be increasingly 
respected, appreciated, and depended upon. Germany was admitted 
to membership in 1926. League activities and services expanded. 
League prestige developed. And by virtue of participation by non- 
member nations in its activities, the League became essentially a 
world organization. Practically all progress in international coopera- 
tion came to be made through agencies of the League. Virtually all 
great international conferences came to be League conferences, 
simply because it is impracticable to hold many special international 
conferences in addition to those arranged by the League. 

In fact, the League’s growing prestige is undoubtedly responsible 
in part for its recent embarrassments. It appears that this fact has 
been almost entirely overlooked in the present period of League 
criticism, however, and we shall give it further consideration at a 
later point. 

The machinery of the League of Nations is available to be made 
use of for any sort of inter-governmental cooperation which may at 
any time become necessary or desirable. Nations which are members 
of the League naturally make use of its agencies for carrying on their 
cooperative enterprises, and it has become absolutely necessary for 
non-member nations to cooperate with other nations by means of 

7 Consult Warren H. Kelchner, Latin American Relations with the League of Nations, 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. XII, No. 6 (1929). See also Stephen P, Duggan, 
‘‘Latin America, the League, and the United States,"’ 12 Foreign Affairs 281 (January, 


See William E Rappard, Uniting Europe, Yale University Press, 1930. 
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the League machinery.® If a nation which is not a member of the 
League desires to cooperate with League members in such matters as 
international control of opium traffic, slavery control, international 
health service, limitation of armaments, or an attempt to induce 
Japan to be reasonable in the Manchurian situation, it becomes neces- 
sary to do so by cooperation with existing and operating League 
agencies. This fact, of course, accounts for the ever-increasing amount 
of participation by the Government of the United States in various 
aspects of the work of the League of Nations. 


V. COOPERATION BY THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE 


In his first message to Congress, on April 12, 1921, President 
Harding stated that, ‘‘In the existing League of Nations, world- 
governing with its super-powers, this Republic will have no part.” 
And, in the following month, Ambassador Harvey, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, stated in London that the United States “will 
not have anything whatsoever to do with the League or with any 
commission or committee appointed by or responsible to it, direct!y 
or indirectly, openly or furtively.’’!° 

For six months after Mr. Harding became President on March 4, 
1921, the Department of State ignored all communications from the 
League of Nations, refusing even to acknowledge their receipt. These 
communications consisted of notices of various international con- 
ferences, invitations to send representatives to participate in inter- 
national conferences, and reports prepared by League officials dealing 
with such matters as white slavery, opium traffic, mandates, the 
newly organized World Court, and other situations of world-wide 
concern. In some instances, letters were sent by registered mail, thus 
lorcing a postal receipt to be returned to Geneva. On June 30, 1921, 
the American Consul at Geneva informed the Secretary-General of 
; *For a comprehensive historical survey of the activities of the League of Nations, see 
Ten Years of World Cooperation, published by the League Secretariat at Geneva in 1930. 
And for a more detailed treatment of the economic and financial activities of the League, 
see Wallac e McClure, World Prosperity as Sought Through the Economic Work of the League 
of Nations, Macmillan, 1933. 

For splendid treatments of the controversial consideration of the question of whether 
ornot the United States should ratify the Treaty of Versailles with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, see D. F. Fleming, The United States and the League of Nations, 1918 
1920, Putnam, 1932; and C, A, Berdahl, The Policy of the United States with Respect to the 
League of Nations, Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva, 1932. See also 


H. M, Darling, ‘‘Who Kept the United States out of the League of Nations?’’ 10 Canadian 
“istorical Review 196 (September, 1929). 
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the League that “unofficially and orally” he was instructed to say 
that ‘the State Department had received its registered mail from 
Geneva,” but that since the American Government “‘did not recog- 
nize the existence of the League, it would not reply.” 

By September, 1921, however, Mr. Hughes had decided to make 
some sort of disposition of the accumulating correspondence from 
the League Secretariat. Accordingly, he acknowledged receipt of 
fifteen communications at one time; nine more were acknowledged 
in November, and eleven in December. Then, as it became more 
and more obvious that some sort of communication with the League 
would have to be established, the Department of State adopted a 
practice of communicating indirectly by sending dispatches to the 
Swiss Government to be delivered to the League Secretariat. The 
Dutch Government also served in this capacity of a go-between 
on some occasions. 

This indirect method proved to be inadequate, however, and 
soon direct official communications were being carried on regularly, 
The earliest representatives sent by the Government of the United 
ob- 
servers,” ‘‘unofficial observers,” or “official representatives acting 


‘ 


States to take part in League activities were designated as ' 


in an unofficial capacity.’”’ They ultimately came to be largely dis- 
placed by full-fledged official delegations, however, and for ten years 
now the United States has had an increasingly active part in League 
activities designed to promote numerous lines of intergovernmental 
cooperation in which the United States has an interest. 

In 1928 the staff of the American Consulate at Geneva was re- 
organized and enlarged, making available several persons to engage 
in the work of keeping up contacts for the Government with the 
League and its many activities. In 1930, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert was 
sent to Geneva as Consul to devote his entire time, with five of the 
seven members of his staff, to this task of maintaining contacts with 
the League," and in the spring of 1930 former Secretary of State 
Kellogg stated that already the United States had taken part in the 
work of more than forty League commissions and conferences, most 
of this participation having been completely “ official.’ 

Obviously, no detailed treatment of the many aspects of American 
cooperation in the work of the League of Nations is possible within 


11 See Pitman B. Potter, ‘‘ Permanent Delegations to the League of Nations,’’ 25 Amer- 
ican Political Science Review 21 (February, 1931); and Edwin L. James, ‘‘Our ‘Consul to the 
League,’ "" New York Times, August 26, 1930. 
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the scope of this paper, and discussion must, therefore, be confined 
to an effort to describe briefly the nature of this participation and 
to explain the character of the methods used.” 

Not being a member of the League, the United States does not 
send representatives to sit in the regular sessions of the Council or 
the Assembly, though the American minister at Berne and the 
Consulate at Geneva are always available for consultation with 
delegates from other nations upon any question of interest to the 
United States which is being considered by either the Council or 
the Assembly. And full reports are made by these representatives 
to the Department of State upon all League discussions and activi- 
ties in which the American Government has an interest. 

The Department of State does, however, send representatives and 
delegations to take part in the work of the many special conferences 
for which the League Council arranges from time to time, and in 
which non-member nations are invited to participate. And official 
representatives often take part in the preliminary and preparatory 
work which is necessary in order to get ready for such conferences. 
For example, the Assistant Surveyor-General of the United States 
Public Health Service was sent to attend meetings of the League 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium in January, 1923. And 
in November, 1924, President Coolidge sent an official delegation 
to attend the Opium Conference. In fact, Mr. Stephen G. Porter, 


1 


chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, who headed 
the American delegation, created quite a sensation by his per- 
sistence in arguing the merits of his proposed plan for drastic reduc- 
tion of imports of raw opium, and by his hasty withdrawal from the 
Conference in February, 1925, when his plan was not accepted.” 

It is not practicable here to discuss, or even to mention, all of the 
numerous League conferences in which the United States has taken 
part. A few cases of participation in such conferences and in other 
aspects of League activities, however, deserve special, if only brief, 
attention. 

2 For an excellent discussion of the nature and extent of cooperation by the Government 
ofthe United States with the League of Nations, see Ursula P. Hubbard, the ‘‘ Cooperation 
of the United States with the League of Nations and with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion,"” International Conciliation, No. 274 (November, 1931). See also Berdahl, op. cit., 
Chapter 5; and The United States and the League of Nations, Foreign Policy Association 
Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 9 (July 9, 1930). 


See R. L. Buell, The International Opium Conferences, World Peace Foundation Pam- 
phlets, Vol. VIII, No. 2-3, 1925. 











Xo 


he Codification Conference 

In 1924 the Council of the League appointed a committee of 
experts to make a preliminary study of the aspects of international 
ripe”’ for codification in the form of 


“e 


law which might seem to be 
treaties. The committee consisted of sixteen jurists, among whom 
was Mr. George W. Wickersham, then President of the American 
Law Institute, and formerly Attorney-General of the United States. 
Following the preparatory work suggested by this committee, the 
First Codification Conference met at The Hague in March, 1930. 
Che United States was officially represented by a delegation of dis- 
tinguished jurists, who played a very active part in the deliberations, 
Of four proposed treaties submitted by the conference for considera- 
tion by the nations, all dealing with nationality, one was signed by 
the American delegation.™* It is designed to relieve naturalized 
citizens from obligation for military service in the countries of their 
birth, and to give similar relief to certain persons born in the United 
States of alien parents, and who are possessed thereby of double 
nationality and liable for military service in the homelands of their 
parents. This convention is in harmony with American policy as 
expressed in existing bilateral treaties. 

The Conference found even greater difficulties than had been 
anticipated in securing agreement with respect to existing or desirable 
rules of international law, but recommended with enthusiasm that 
the problem be followed up and that a series of future conferences be 
planned by the League, each to deal with a limited aspect of the law 
and preceded by thorough and adequate preliminary preparations. 
The American Government joined heartily in this recommendation. 


The World Economic Conference of 1933 

The Government of the United States was represented on the 
League committees which made the preliminary preparations for the 
World Economic Conference which met in London in the summer of 


18 Department of State Press Release, January 5, 1931. 
4 On the problems and work of the Codification Conference, see J. S. Reeves, ‘‘ Hague 
Conferer n Codification of International Law,"’ 24 American Journal of International 
Law 52 930); M. O. Hudson, “‘ First Conference for Codification of International Law,” 
[bid., p. 447; R. W. Flournoy, Jr., ‘* Nationality Convention, Protocols and Recommenda- 
ns Adopted by the First Conference on Codification of International Law,” Jbid., p. 467, 
Codification of the Law of Territorial Water," Jbid., p. 486; E. M. Borchard; 
f States’ at the Hague Codification Conference,"’ Ibid., p. 517; S. W 
on of the Territorial Sea,’ Jbid., p. 541; Hunter Miller, ‘‘The Hague 
ynference,"’ Jbid., p. 674; and M. O. Hudson, **‘The Hague Convention of 
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1933. The program for that conference was thus drafted with the 
active collaboration of American officials... The conference was 
attended by a distinguished American delegation headed by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and including United States Senators and 


other persons of high standing.’® 


Limitation of Armaments 


In no aspect of the League’s work has the Government of the 
United States cooperated more enthusiastically than in the effort 
to achieve progress in a program for limitation of national arma 
ments. Following several years of League effort to achieve national 
security and armament limitation beginning in 1920, the Council 
established, in 1926, a Preparatory Commission for a Disarmament 
Conference, and invited the United States, Turkey, and Russia to 
accept membership on the Commission. From that time on, the 
United States had active and enthusiastic representatives on this 
Preparatory Commission which labored valiantly to prepare the way 
for a genuine world conference on limitation of armaments.” It 
finished its work in December, 1930, with the preparation of a Draft 
Convention to serve as a basis for the discussions in the World Dis- 
armament Conference which met in February, 1932." 

At the different sessions of the Conference, the American Govern- 
ment was represented most enthusiastically and effectively by Mr. 
Norman H. Davis and others. In June, 1932, Mr. Davis presented 
for President Hoover a proposal for a drastic cut in all lines of arma- 
ments amounting to at least 33 4 per cent in land and naval forces, and 
proposing the abolition of bombing planes, tanks, chemical warfare, 
and large mobile guns.!® President Roosevelt has been keenly inter- 
ested in the work of the conference, and when the deliberations were 
disrupted by the withdrawal of the German delegation, Mr. Davis 
pursued a policy of trying to aid in finding a basis for a successful 

James W. Angel, The Program for the World Economic Conference, World Peace Foun- 


lation, 1933. See also Maxwell S. Stewart, Problems Before the World Economic Conference, 
Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol. IX, No. 7 (June 7, 1933); and Wallace McClure, 
World Prosperity as Sought Through the Economic Work of the League of Nations, Chapter 7. 

16 See The Work of the London Economic Conference, Foreign Policy Association Reports, 
Vol. iX, No. 18 (November 8, 1933). 

17 See Benjamin H, Williams, The United States and Disarmament, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 
Draft Convention for the Disarmament Conference," International 
Conciliation, ! 5 (December, 1931). See also The Draft Treaty for the World Disarmament 
Conference, Foreign Policy Association Information Service, Vol. VI, No, 25 (February 18, 
1931). See also Denys P. Myers, World Disarmament; Its Problems and Prospects, World 
Peace Foundation, 1932; and /nternational Conciliation, No. 285 (December, 1932). 

1% New York Times, June 23, 1932. 
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continuation of its work. Considerable criticism has been directed, 
however, at the recent American naval building program, as being 
out of harmony with American proposals and pretensions with respect 


to disarmament.?° 


Participation in Council and Assembly Discussions 

It has been quite properly noted at an earlier point in this dis- 
cussion that the American Government does not send representatives 
to sit in the regular sessions of the League Council or Assembly. It 
needs to be explained, however, that on various occasions invitations 
have been extended to the United States by both the Council and the 
Assembly to send delegates to participate in their discussions of 
particular subjects, and that in some instances these invitations have 
been accepted. As early as July, 1923, Colonel James A. Logan was 
sent to sit with a private session of the Council for making arrange- 
ments for a Greek refugee loan. In September, 1923, Stephen G, 
Porter, who headed the American delegation to the League Opium 
Conference in 1924, had charge of a delegation which sat with the 
Fifth Committee of the Assembly during its consideration of the 
opium question, Mr. Porter presenting enhusiastically an American 
plan for opium control. In September, 1931, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, 
American Minister at Berne, sat with the Third Committee of the 
Assembly and took an active part in drafting a proposal for an arma- 
ments truce for one year, designed to cover the period of the World 
Disarmament Conference, which had already been called to meet in 
February, 1932. In no case, however, has an American representative 
sat in a formal session of the whole Assembly, except as a spectator.” 


The Liberian Situation 

In February, 1931, Mr. Samuel Reber, American chargé d'affaires 
in Liberia was sent to Geneva, to sit with full equality with regular 
members of the Council, on a special committee of the Council to 
consider the problem of slavery and government insolvency in 
Liberia. This session resulted in the appointment of a committee 
of experts to examine the situation in Liberia. The report of this 


20 The problems and difficulties encountered by the conference are traced in three related 
numbers of the Foreign Policy Association Reports: Vol. VIII, No. 5 (May 11, 1932), No. 
23 (Jar ry 18, 33); and Vol. IX, No. 17 (October 25, 1933). 

21 This matter is well treated by C. A. Berdahl, ‘‘ Relations of the United States with the 
Assembly of the League of Nations,’’ in 26 American Political Science Review 99 (February, 


1932) and ‘‘ Relations of the United States with the Council of the League of Nations,” 


Tbid., p. 497 (June, 1932). 
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committee was considered by the special Council committee in Jan- 
vary, 1932, which again included Mr. Reber, who gave assurance 
that his government would continue to cooperate with the League 
until a satisfactory solution of the situation should be reached. And a 
plan was finally agreed upon by the Council committee, with Mr. 
Reber present and approving, involving a virtual League protectorate 
over Liberia by means of a new ‘Chief Adviser.’’ The plan was not 
entirely satisfactory to the Firestone interests, however, their posi- 
tion being described by Lord Cecil, chairman of the Council com- 
mittee, as ‘‘a strange attitude for a commercial body to assume 
towards the League of Nations.’’ The plan was never accepted by 
the Liberian Government.” 


The Chino-Japanese Conflict 

The day-to-day work of the organs of the League of Nations in 
promoting and facilitating international peacetime cooperation gets 
little publicity. It is only its occasional, somewhat spectacular, efforts 
to settle international disputes and to prevent wars which make 
League ‘‘news,”’ especially in the United States. This fact is unfortu- 
nate, because it gives the public the erroneous impression that settling 
international disputes and trying to prevent wars are the principal, 
if not in fact the only, functions of the League. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the American public has probably 
heard and read more about the efforts of the Council and the Assem- 
bly to solve the Chino-Japanese difficulty than it has heard and 
read about all the other activities of the League during the entire 
period of its existence (with the exception of the Italo-Ethiopian 
affair). It is also true, because of the extreme stubbornness of that 
dificulty, and the ineffectiveness with which it has been dealt, that 
the League has suffered, justly or unjustly, great loss of prestige, 
even among folk who have really wanted to have faith in its efficacy. 
Yet, the Government of the United States has striven desperately 
toinduce the Japanese Government to alter its policy in China along 
exactly the same lines as those pursued by the League of Nations, and 
with no greater effectiveness. In fact, the most forceful and aggres- 
sive support which the United States has ever given to any activity 
of the League has been given in the effort to settle the Chino-Japanese 

® See the text of the plan in New York Times, October 13, 1932. See also Ibid,, November 
19, 1933; The Reconstruction of Liberia, Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol. VIII, 


No, 11 (August 3, 1932); and W. E. B. Du Bois, “Liberia, the League, and the United 
States,"’ 11 Foreign Affairs 682 (July, 1933). 
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trouble. At times the leadership in the joint effort seemed actually to 
be centered in Washington, and more resentment appears to haye 
been aroused in Japan against the acts and pronouncements of our 
Department of State than against the activities of the League.* 

Space is not available here for any comprehensive treatment of 
the joint effort of the League and the Washington Government to 
settle the Chino-Japanese difficulty. American newspapers have 
presented the facts of the situation rather fully, anyway. It needs 
to be understood, however, that what in 1932 appeared to be the 
only practicable means and methods available to the League organs 
for use in any such dispute were utilized in that situation. In fact, 
that was the first case in which the Assembly of the League had ever 
published a ‘‘report’’ concerning a dispute, constituting, in effect, a 
world indictment before the bar of public opinion against a nation 
for engaging in aggression considered by the Assembly to be in viola- 
tion of solemn treaties to which that nation is a party. 

This indictment was the final outcome of seventeen months of 
patient effort at conciliation and was based upon careful investiga- 
tions made by the neutral Commission of Inquiry appointed and 
sent by the Council into the area of the conflict to study the situation 
thoroughly. The Commission included an American, Major-General 
Frank McCoy; and the investigation, requiring six months of work 
in the region of the trouble, was the most complete ever made. 

The armed conflict began in Manchuria on September 18, 1931, 
and was called to the attention of the Council the next day by both 
the Chinese and the Japanese representatives. Immediately, the 
Council sent a complete report of its available information and its 
contemplated action to the Government of the United States, Mr. 
Hugh R. Wilson, the American Minister at Berne, being in informal 
consultation from the very start. On September 24, Secretary 
Stimson replied that ‘‘the Government of the United States is in 
whole-hearted sympathy with the attitude of the League of Nations 


l 


as expressed in the Council's resolution and will dispatch to Japan 


and China notes along similar lines,’’ and, on October 9, he assured 


the Secretary-General of the League that the American Govern- 
ment, ‘“‘acting independently through diplomatic channels, will try 


to reinforce League action.”’ 
In his notes sent in September and October to China and Japan 
licy 7 rd the Sino-Japane Dispute, Foreign Policy Association 
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urging them to cease hostilities, Mr. Stimson appealed to them on 
the basis of the Pact of Paris and the Nine Power Treaty, not men- 
tioning the Covenant of the League of Nations.** On October 16, 
the Council invited the United States to send a representative “to 
sit at the Council table so as to be in a position to express an opinion 
as to how . . . effect can best be given to the provisions of the 
Pact [of Paris},’’ and Mr. Prentice Gilbert, American Consul at 
Geneva, took his seat with the Council on that same afternoon, 
~ 


sé 


having already been given his instructions from Washington 
participate in the discussions of the Council when they relate to 
the possible application ol the .... Paet [of Paris] ee a [and] 
to report the result of such discussions to the department for its 
determination as to possible action.’’% 

Mr. Gilbert took part in several meetings of the Council but played 
no very active réle, and soon ceased to attend. In November, Mr. 
Dawes, American Ambassador at London, was sent to Paris to 
represent the United States during the session of the Council there. 
Mr. Dawes confined his functions to holding conferences with 
members of the Council, however, and did not sit with the Council 
asa body. Thereafter, the Department of State pursued a policy of 
“independent cooperation”’ with the League. 

On January 7, 1932, Secretary Stimson sent identical notes to 
China and Japan declaring that the Government of the United States 
“cannot admit the legality of any situation de facto nor does it intend 
to recognize any treaty or agreement . . . which may impair the 
treaty rights of the United States . . . and that it does not intend 
to recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement which may be 
brought about by means contrary to the covenants and obligations 
of the Pact of Paris.’’2° The entire American fleet was concentrated 
in the Pacific, and the Department of State published the complete 
text of its correspondence with Japan, revealing that the United 
States had, so far, taken a stronger stand against Japan than had 
the League of Nations.” 

On March 11, 1932, however, the Assembly of the League adopted 


aresolution very similar to the notes which Secretary Stimson had 


sent to Japan and China in January, declaring “that it is incumbent 


“New York Times, September 25, 1931; and Conditions in Manchuria, p. 20 (Senate 
Doc. No. 55, 72nd Congress, 1st Session). 

% New York Times, October 17, 1931. 

% Department of State Press Release, January 9, 1932. 

New York Times, January 28, 1932. 
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upon the members of the League of Nations not to recognize any 
situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the Covenant of the League of Nations or to the 
Pact of Paris.’’ And for the next eleven months the Council and the 
Assembly kept up a continuous but unsuccessful effort to bring about 
a settlemen 

The report of the Commission of Inquiry was published in October, 
1932.29 It was referred to a special Committee of Nineteen of the 
Assembly, which made a final report with recommendations for a 
settlement on February 14, 1933.°° This final report, constituting, 
as has already been stated, a strong indictment of Japanese policy, 
was formally adopted by the Assembly on February 24. The report 
was sent to the Government at Washington, which replied immedi- 
ately that with the conclusions of the report ‘the American Govern- 


ment is in general accord. In their affirmations respectively of the 


principle of nonrecognition and their attitude in regard thereto, the 
League and the United States are on common ground. The League 
has recommended principles of settlement. In so far as appropriate 


under the treaties to which it is a party, the American Government 
indorsement of the principles thus recom- 


In order to facilitate the possible acceptance by the disputing 
Powers of the League’s recommendations for a settlement, the 
Assembly immediately set up an Advisory Committee and invited 
the United States to appoint a member of it. And the Secretary of 
State designated Mr. Hugh R. Wilson to participate ‘in the delibera- 


tions of the Committee.’’*? 


It needs to be understood that cooperation among the society 
of independent nations must rest very largely upon international 
treaties and agreements, and it should be clear that one of the major 
functions of the various agencies and organs of the League of Nations 
is that of facilitating the negotiation, ratification, and execution of 
such treaties and agreements. Not only do the Council, the Assembly, 


M y O. Hudson, The Verdict of the League; China and Japan in Manchuria, 
W n, 1933 
*Ne y Limes, October 3, 1932. 
York Times, February 18, 1933. See also ‘‘ The Far East- 
iP ernational Conciliation, No. 286 (January, 1933). 
31 Ou i Hudson, op. cit., pp. 86, 87. 
ew York Times, Mar 14, 1933. 
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and numerous special conferences and commissions take leading 
roles in this work, but the Secretariat of the League also maintains 
a treaty registration and publication service registering and publish- 
ing all treaties entered into by all members of the League. The 


| 


Government of the United States now sends its treaties to the 


Secretariat for publication and registration.** A goodly number of 
treaties negotiated through the efforts of League agencies have been 


1 


signed by the United States and several of them have been approved 
by the United States Senate; one of the latest of these treaties to go 
into effect is a convention restricting the manufacture of narcotic 


drugs which became effective July Q, 1933.33 


The League agencies keep compiled information and statistics on 
many matters of international concern, and the Government of the 
United States submits, regularly, reports upon a number of these 
matters. For example, regular reports are made on the opium problem 
in the United States. Annual reports concerning military, naval, and 
air equipment are also made, as are reports to the International 
Labour Organisation on labor conditions in the United States.*4 


The Government of the United States pays part of the incidental 
expenses of the League conferences in which it takes part officially. 
Beginning in 1923 with a payment of $75, the annual payments have 
increased and varied year by year, until by 1928 more than $16,000 
was paid in connection with eight conferences. Altogether, more than 
hy 


2750,000 has Deen appropriated 


Congress to cover expenses of 


American participation in League activities.*® 











% Prior to J lary 30,1 1, the State Department would not permit the registration of 
treaties v t for publication. See Manley Hudson, ‘‘ American 
Registrat of Treaties,’’ 22 American Journal of International Law 852 (1928). For the 
announcement of v policy, see New York Times, January 31, 1934. 

Quincy W!1 t, ‘The Narcotics Convention of 1931,'’ 28 American Journal of Inter- 
n@lional Law 47 July, 1934) 

% Both house f Congress passed a resolution authorizing the President to accept mem- 
bership in the Inter nal Labor Organization on June 16, 1934. See New York Times, 
June 17, 10, 23, 4. See Edward J. Phelan, ‘‘The United States and the International 
Labor Organization,”’ Political Science Quarterly 107 (March 1935). Reprinted also i 
Internation _N pril, " 

See Ber f the United S th Respect to the League of Nations, p. 112 
See also } , Ame leint League of Nat ,'' 23 American Political 
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Recent Events 

Such, then, have been the evolution, and the major lines, of ever- 
increasing American participation in the work of the League of 
Nations. And the end is not yet. When the conflict between Bolivia 
and Paraguay and that between Peru and Colombia were taken up by 
the League Council, the Government of the United States expressed 
its complete willingness to have the League assume jurisdiction, even 
within the sacred precincts of the Monroe Doctrine. And, when 
the Council published its ‘‘report’’ making recommendations for a 
settlement of the Peru-Colombian trouble, the Secretary of State, 
upon being formally notified by the Secretary-General, on March 18, 
1933, replied that Mr. Hugh R. Wilson was being instructed to 
‘participate in the deliberations’’ of an Advisory Committee to be 
set up by the Council to facilitate, if possible, a settlement of this 


On October 26, 1933, the Assembly set up a League High Com- 
missioner for German refugees to direct a program for the relief of 
ewish distress growing out of the German anti-Jewish policy. The 
Government of the United States accepted a League invitation to 
have representation on the Governing Body to assist the High Com- 
missioner, and Mr. James G. McDonald of New York was named 
by the League as High Commissioner. Yet, apparently somewhat 
alarmed by what he branded as “erroneous and misleading re- 
ports”’ concerning the obviously increasing American participation in 
League activities, Secretary Hull announced on September 19, 1933, 
that ‘‘This government is not contemplating any change whatever 
in its political relations with the League. No project of such a nature 
has been considered or is being considered in the State Department.’’” 
It thus appears that our official participation in League of Nations 
functions and activities is to continue, at least for the immediate 


future, to be handled as in the past. 


VI. RECENT PROBLEMS, DIFFICULTIES, AND EMBARRASSMENTS 
ENCOUNTERED BY THE LEAGUE 


At an earlier point in this paper it was pointed out that the growing 
prestige of the League of Nations was partly responsible for its recent 


New York Times, March 21, 1933. See also Manley Hudson, The Verdict of the League; 
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embarrassments. In the early years of the League’s existence, before 
it had achieved prestige, it was not often called upon to handle such 
baffling problems as have been thrown upon it during recent years. 
The problem of reparations, for example, was not assigned to the 
League of Nations, but was put in the hands of the Reparations Com- 
mission. And the Corfu crisis was handled largely by the Conference 
of Ambassadors of the four Allied Powers. With the development of 
the League’s activities and the growth of its prestige, however, it 
came to be called upon necessarily, and quite properly, to deal 
with matters of increasing international importance. And during 
the past five years problems arose which were so difficult that 
only League action could possibly solve them, and yet so stubborn 
that apparently they simply could not be expected to be handled 
satisfactorily by any existing agency. These problems were: (1) the 
Manchurian affair; (2) the limitation of national armaments; and, 
(3) the world economic crisis. Solution of these problems was con- 
ceived to be possible, if at all, only through the agencies of the League 
of Nations. Actually, satisfactory solutions have not yet been reached. 


The Chino-Japanese Affair 

The Japanese program in Manchuria had come to be an “‘irresist- 
ible force.’’ It had been halted by pressure of Western nations in 
1895, in 1905, and again in 1922. It is conceivable that possibly an 
indefinite postponement of its consummation might have been ar- 
ranged in 1931 by sufficiently prompt, vigorous, and united action 
on the part of the governments of the Western world, but, under the 
circumstances, no such action was to be had. 

The members of the League missed an opportunity to make a test 
of the effectiveness of their power to handle a major conflict involving 
one of the great nations. If they had promptly let it be known to 
Japan that the sanctions of the League Covenant would be vigorously 
applied, it is possible that the matter could have been settled prompt- 
ly. At least, many people feel that the failure to take decisive action 
in that case may have been responsible, not only for the failure of the 
League to stop Japanese aggression in China, but also for the recent 
Italian attack upon Ethiopia. 

It must be appreciated, of course, that in the Chino-Japanese 
controversy no nation has been sufficiently concerned to assume a 
forceful and determined leadership in a movement to apply economic 





sanctions against Japan. Governments were only willing to support The 
a movement to conciliate the situation, and thus their representa- TI 
the Assembly and the Council at Geneva were limited in their highe 
action to such measures as would not call upon their home govern- sain 
ments to assume undue risks and responsibilities. That is, the organs for re 

f the League of Nations probably did everything which they reason- tion | 
ably could have been ex cted to do to settle the trouble, c nsidering by cc 
the limited scope of their powers. They used all practicable means at | the d 
their disposal. Promptly, constantly, and with considerable vigor, if not 
they urged the Japanese Government to desist and to settle by peace- | jal j 


eans. The Council sent an able investigating commission to the consic 


t to get the fa ts. The ce mmission made the most thorough study conce 
. ; = ° : . ‘ 
whic! ever been made in such a situation and rey orted to the | forede 


Council. The Council and the Assembly urged settlement on the Leagt 
asis of the Commission’s recommendations. The Assembly finally ments 
issued a report severely condemning the action of Japan—the first make 
such world indictment in history, at that time the most drastic action Rey 
ever taken by the League, and the most vigorous of which it then | leadin 
I e involving a Great | partic 
Power. In 1931 the economic sanctions mentioned in the Covenant the U 
vere simply not considered to be practicable means for use by the | ofthe 
League organs in any such dispute, because they can only be used | ltim- 
by the joint cooperation, or the sympathetic acquiescence, of the called 
ents of all the cor ercial 1 ations, | oth members and non- 
members of the League. And the military sanctions mentioned in Limit 


ica ; a . 
Article 16 of the Covenant appeared to be quite as impracticable ol The 


actual application for similar reasons.*8 to wor 
It needs to be realized also that in this matter the Government ol arman 


the United States worked hand in hand with the League organs. In rather 
fact, it was in the effort to resolve this difficulty that the United that in 





States gave the c igorous cooperation which it has ever givento |} come, 

any League activity, and, while the League failed to settle the Man- | trouble 
churian dispute, it needs to be appreciated that the United States tenanc: 
failed also. In fact, the League of Nations and the United States failed mutual 


in a joint effort, because the several governments were unwilling, or The 


unable, to agree to resort to sufficiently prompt, vigorous, and united and ho: 
action, without which no agency could bring about a settlement. } the bas 
i 
a3 ( t The Vi , f Peace M ner Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol. i Leas ue 
Kain, ‘‘ The Chaco Dispute and the “5 
Peace S Political Science Quarterly 32 tember, 1935). ® See 7 


| Vol. IX, } 
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The World Economic Conference of 1933 


The great world economic crisis brought a wave of nationalism, 


higher tariff walls, and trade restrictions which paralyzed inter- 
national commercial relations. This, in turn, brought about a demand 
for reduction of tariffs, for relaxation of trade barriers, reconsidera- 
tion of international debts, and stabilization of national currencies 


+ 
} 


by cooperative international action. Yet, in the nature of the case, 


the depression made a solution of these problems extremely difficult, 
if not in fact absolutely impossible for the time being. The commer- 
cial interests of each nation were anxious for others to make con- 
cessions, but no nation was willing itself to make the necessary 
concessions. The London Conference, therefore, appears to have been 
redoomed to failure, 1 because of any fault of the agencies of the 
League which made preparations for it, but again because the govern- 
ments of the na ; concerned were unwilling or unable to agree to 
ake the ne é conce l 


Representatives of the Government of the United States took a 
eading part in the preparation of the program for the Conference and 


participated actively in the deliberations. In fact, rightly or wrongly, 





the United States was widely blamed, at the time, for the failure 


{the London Conference, yet the League seems to have received the 
ultimate cc mnation, simply because the conference was officially 
led ( of the League.*® 
itath Na \I < ents 
The exact extent to which national armaments constitute a menace 


to world peace is a matter of debate. There are those who insist that 
mament competition is a symptom of deeper international enmities 
rather than a primary cause of those enmities. There can be no doubt 
that increasi armaments do aggravate international enmities and 
ome, to some extent at least, to operate as causes of international 
trouble, to say nothing of the financial burdens which their main- 


e peop! f the world, and the desirability of 


tenanc n 

mutual limitations of national armaments has long been urged. 
lhe |] [rea ought drastically to limit German armaments 

and bound tl ther nations to reduce and limit their armaments on 


he basis hei ctive domestic police needs. Agencies of the 
irted work toward general arms limitation soon 


See 7 I ic ( ference, Foreign Policy Association Reports, 
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after its establishment. Several conferences were called by the United 
States and by Great Britain from 1922 to 1930, but little real progress 
was made. Germany, after admission to the League in 1926, urged 
the nations to take steps to carry out their treaty pledge to reduce 
their armaments, and in that year preparatory work was started in 
earnest by League agencies looking toward a great world conference 
on limitation. The Government of the United States took a leading 
part in the work of preparing a program for the conference. But again 
the problem was apparently incapable of being solved. Germany 
insisted upon ‘‘equality’’ in armaments which meant an increase in 
German armaments and a reduction in French armaments. France 
demanded ‘‘security’’ guarantees, refused to consent to German 
rearmament, and insisted upon French superiority. So the World 
Disarmament Conference which met in February, 1932, was threat- 
ened with failure before it met. Progress simply could not be made, 
[The French-German deadlock could not be broken. The apparently 
vigorous efforts by the Government of the United States were unable 
to bring a solution. Again, the governments of the nations simply 
would not, or could not, agree to make the necessary concessions— 
and another “failure’’ has been charged against the League. 


VII. THE ITaALo-ETHIOPIAN AFFAIR 


It does not lie within the scope of this paper to trace the back- 
ground of the present Italo-Ethiopian Controversy.*® It has a long 
history, but the present crisis was precipitated by a frontier clash 
which occurred on December 5, 1934, between Italian native troops 
and an Ethiopian force at Wal Wal in the disputed territory between 
Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland on the east. The matter was brought 
to the attention of the League on December 14, 1934. On January 3, 
1935, Ethiopian spokesmen formally appealed to the League Council 
to take up the question, urging that ‘every measure effectively to 
safeguard the peace be taken.’’*! The Governments of France and 
Great Britain were reluctant, however, to act hastily in the matter 
and succeeded in securing a postponement of Council consideration 

40 See Ernest Work's Ethiopia, Macmillan, 1935. See also ‘‘ The Abyssinian Dispute; the 
Background of the Conflict,’’ in The New Statesman and Nation, Supplement, September 7, 
1935 (Reprinted in Jnternational Conciliation, November, 1935); and William Koren, Jr., 
Imperialist Rivalries in Ethiopia, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI, No. 14 (September 11, 
1935). Consult also Elizabeth MacCallum, Rivalries in Ethiopia, World Peace Foundation, 


1935. 
41 New York Times, December 15, 1934 and January 4, 1935. 
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from its January session to the May session, urging that Italy and 
Ethiopia attempt to settle the dispute in accordance with the arbi- 
tration and conciliation clause of their treaty of 1928. The situation 
rapidly grew worse, and on February 16 the Italian Government 
began moving troops to East Africa in open preparation for war.” 

On March 19, 1935, the Ethiopian Government made a fresh appeal 
to the Secretary-General of the League under Article 15 of the League 
Covenant, which requires the Secretary-General to arrange for “a 
full investigation and consideration”’ by the Council in such cases.‘ 
Ethiopia sought to have the matter considered at the special session 
of the Council which was held in April, 1935, to consider and con- 
demn Germany’s failure to abide by the armament provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, but the Ethiopian affair was again postponed until 
the May session. 

At the opening of the regular session of the Council on May 20, 
1935, the Emperor of Ethiopia sent a personal appeal in which he 
stated : 

We ask resolutely that the Council should take steps to insure 
the execution of the Covenant and should stop Italy’s military 
preparations, the character of which is falsely described as de- 
fensive. We ask that it should decide, unless Italy agrees that 
arbitration should interpret the treaty of 1928, and pronounce 
upon all incidents which have occurred since November 23, 
last, in the vicinity of the Somaliland-Ethiopia frontier, take up 
the dispute itself and make full inquiry and examination on the 
basis of Article 15 of the Covenant.“ 


Under pressure from France and Great Britain, Premier Mus- 
solini agreed to submit the matter to arbitration, and the Council 
again postponed direct action for a period of three months, deciding 
to meet again in the event that by August 25 a settlement should 
not have been reached. No steps were taken to halt the Italian 
preparations for war.‘ 

The attempt at arbitration broke down without making any 
progress toward a settlement, and in accordance with its May deci- 
sion, the Council met at the end of August to consider the matter. 
On September 4, the Italian spokesman, Baron Pompeo Aloisi, made 
alengthy statement before the Council, bitterly indicting Ethiopian 
policy toward Italy, denying the fitness of the Ethiopian Govern- 

“ Ibid., February 17, 1935. 

“Ibid., March 20, 1935. 


“ New York Times, May 21, 1935. 
“ Ibid., May 25, 1935. 
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he Council discussions, and 


ment to take part on equal terms in t 


reserving “‘full liberty of action with a view to adopting all measures 
that prove necessary for the security of her [Italy’s] colonies and for 
safeguarding her own interests.’’4* The following day he walked out 
of the Council meeting, refusing to listen to the Ethiopian statement 
of the case. In spite of this incident, however, the Council named a 
Committee of Five to investigate the whole subject, the Italian 
representative abstaining from making any formal objection, and 
on September I1, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, 
nade a strong declaration in the Assembly of British determination 
to stand squarely behind the League Covenant in opposition to “‘all 
acts of unprovoked aggression.” ‘‘The League,” he declared, “‘is 
what its member States make it. If it succeeds, it does so because its 
members have in combination with each other the will and power 
to apply the principles of the Covenant. If it fails, it is because its 
members lack either the will or the power to ful fill their obligations.’ 

Two days later Premier Pierre Laval of France, in an address to 


the Assembly, pledged French support to the maintenance of the 


obligations of the League and promised ‘‘close collaboration with 
Great Britain for defense of peace and safeguarding Europe.” “No 


country,” he said, “has welcomed with greater satisfaction the 
word of the British Secretary of State than France.’’ And he gave 
ul to the League Covenant. She 


“é 


assurance that “France is fait 
cannot fail in her obligations.’’4 

These statements seemed clearly to presage ultimate resort to 
drastic measures in an effort to bring the situation under control. 
Italian military preparations went steadily and rapidly on, and day 
by day it became more clearly apparent that Mussolini was deter- 
mined to undertake the conquest of Ethiopia. On September 18, 
1935, the League Committee of Five, which had been appointed two 
weeks before to investigate the situation, made its report, recom- 
mending a plan of settlement involving an agreement by which the 


League Council should undertake to extend assistance to Ethiopia 


in reorganizing it vernmental services and fostering its economic 
levelopment. The plan also pr d to give Ethiopia an outlet to 


I 
the sea by way of French or Briti territory in return for certain 


y limes, I 7 = ] International Conciliation, No. 314 


York Times, Septe I oe f lso International Conciliation, op. cil. 
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territorial concessions to Italy and recognized ‘“‘a special Italian 
interest in the economic development of Ethiopia.’’4® 

The Government of Ethiopia accepted the plan as a basis for 
settlement on September 23,°° but Italy failed to accept it, and on 
September 26 the Council of the League voted unanimously (the 
Italian delegate being absent) to draft a “report,’’ as required by 
51 


4 aol = +1 ? 7 ; s7 1 . 
Articie 15 oft the Covenant in such cases. 


On October 2, the Italian army invaded Ethiopian territory and 


opened a drive upon Adowa, the site of the smashing victory by 


Ethiopia over Italy in 1896, and on October 7 the Council of the 


sé 


League adopted its ‘‘report’’ condemning Italy for resorting ‘to 


war in disregard of its covenants under Article 12 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations’? and contrary to the Pact of Paris. 
This actio1 pe inted directly to the application of the economic 


sanctions of Article 16 of the Covenant, and on October 10 the As- 
sembly of the League, voting to accept the report of the Council, 
appointed a committee to coordinate the application of economic 
sanctions by the members of the League.® 

On October 5 President Roosevelt, acting under authority of 
the joint resolution passed by Congress in August, 1935, calling for 
the prohibition of the export of ‘‘arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war’’ to belligerent countries, issued a proclamation forbidding 
the export from the United States to Italy or Ethiopia of six catego- 
ries of military supplies.54 Then, on October 11, the League Com- 
mittee on Coordination of sanctions adopted a plan calling upon 


members ague to take steps to prohibit the export to Italy 


of “arms, munitions, and implements of war.”’ The list enumerated 
exactly the same articles and materials as President Roosevelt’s 
proclamation had included, with the addition of ‘‘powders and 
explosives,’’ and each government was “requested to inform the 
Committee through the Secretary-General of the League within the 
shortest possible time the measures which it has taken” in con- 
formity with the recommendations.® 


eptember 10, , 24, 1 . See also Vera Micheles Dean, The 
Crisis, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI, No. 18 (November 6, 


ian acceptance in New York Times, September 24, 1935. 
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On October 14, the Committee on Coordination called upon the 
governments of the members of the League to take steps on or before | 
October 31 to shut off all sources of loans and credits to or for the 
Italian Government, and reminded them of their obligation under 
\rticle 16 of the Covenant ‘mutually [to] support one another in 
the financial and economic measures”’ to be applied.'* And on 
October 19 the Committee recommended that the governments of 
the members of the League should adopt measures designed to place 
an embargo upon all importations of Italian goods and to prohibit 
the shipment to Italy of certain ‘“‘key”’ materials necessary for war, 
such as rubber, horses, mules, iron ore, scrap iron, manganese, nickel, 
chromium, aluminium, tungsten, bauxite, and fero-alloys. The Com- 
mittee also called upon the members of the League to take steps in 
accordance with Article 16, to give one another mutual assistance 
in order to minimize the economic losses which might be suffered 
as a result of the application of sanctions against Italy.” 

Within a few days after the Committee’s recommendations had 
been made public, replies started pouring into Geneva from the gov- 
ernments of the members of the League accepting the proposals for 
sanctions and promising to put them into effect. November 18 was 
fixed as the date for the official launching of the economic and finan- 
cial sanctions, and when that date arrived most of the active members 
of the League, except Albania, Austria, and Hungary, were ready to 
apply the sanctions, though some had made certain reservations with 
respect to the extent of their application.* 

On October 21, the Committee on Coordination sent to the gov- 
ernments of the nations which are not members of the League a 
statement of all its actions and recommendations with respect to 
the application of economic sanctions against Italy and invited them 
to reciprocate by informing the League of any action which they 
might take.5® As a factor in the ultimate effectiveness of sanctions, 
the attitude of some of the non-member nations—the United States 
and Germany in particular—was seen as being of no less importance 
than the attitude of Austria and Hungary. During the first half of 
the year 1935 these four countries combined supplied about 34 
per cent of all Italian imports and took about 28 per cent of all 4 


56 Jbid., October 15, 1035. 
York Times, October 20, 1935. See also International Conciliation, No. 315, De 





Neu 
cember, 1935. 
8 Ibid., November 18, 1935. 
59 Jbid., October 22, 1935. 
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Italian exports, and Germany, Austria, and Hungary are so situated 
as to be in a position to facilitate the shipment to Italy of great 
quantities of goods, even in the event of possible ultimate applica- 
tion of sterner restrictions upon commerce to Italy by sea. 

In response to this inquiry, the Government of the United States 
stated that, ‘‘It views with sympathetic interest the individual or 
concerted efforts of other nations to preserve peace or to localize and 
shorten the duration of war,’’ and that “the United States, in keep- 
ing with the letter and spirit of the Pact of Paris and other peace 
obligations, undertakes at all times not only to exercise its moral 
influence in favor of peace throughout the world, but to contribute 
inevery practicable way, within the limitations of our foreign policy, 
to that end.”’ The statement recapitulated the moves which the 
President and the Secretary of State had already made in an effort 
to prevent the Italian-Ethiopian war and to shut off supplies of 
arms, munitions, and implements of war from both the belligerent 
States and declared that, 

The course thus pursued in advance of action by other govern- 
ments represents the independent and affirmative policy of the 
Government of the United States and indicates its purposes not 
to be drawn into the war and its desire not to contribute to a 
prolongation of the war.® 


The German Government took no steps to join in the application 
of sanctions, but on November 12 it proclaimed a blanket embargo 
against the export to any country of certain enumerated goods and 
materials, including arms and munitions, food products, leather, 
wool, hides, manganese, aluminium, tin, nickel, zinc, iron, bronze, 
antimony, and chromium. This measure, it was announced, was 
designed to prevent depletion of German supplies. In effect, of 
course, it must operate as an aid to the League’s application of 
sanctions, though at the outset, at least, neither coal, which is the 
chief German export to Italy, nor copper was embargoed.* 

The application of economic sanctions was, of course, very much 
resented in Italy, and on November 11, the Italian Government 
addressed notes to the governments of all members of the League, 
as well as to non-members, protesting the use of sanctions and in- 
quiring of each exactly what measures it proposed to take toward 
applying them. Calling attention to ‘‘the fact that sanctions of this 


" New York Times, October 27, 1935. 
i New York Times, November 13, 1935. 
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Che plan was reported to involve cession to Italy of a vast area of 
Ethiopian territory and was immediately and violently attacked in 
France, Great Britain, and other countries as a betrayal of Ethiopia 
and as a reward for Italian aggression. The official text of the plan 
was not made public in Geneva until December 13, and by that time 
it had been thoroughly discredited by world opinion.* 

So bitterly was the peace proposal protested in Great Britain that 
Sir Samuel resigned his post as Foreign Secretary. He exercised his 
right, however, as a private member of Parliament, to explain his 
reasons for having joined with Premier Laval in offering the plan of 
settlement, and his statement served to call attention forcefully to 
the extreme gravity of the situation. He admitted that the plan was 
not satisfactory either to the British cabinet or to Premier Laval. He 
disclosed frankly that, as the situation was developing, he feared 
that the British Government could not depend upon the active and 
immediate support of other nations in the event of an Italian attack 
as a result of the contemplated application of more drastic sanctions 
against Italy. He pointed out that Great Britain was the only nation 
pare for military and naval ac- 


which had taken active steps to pre} 
tion, and he expressed the definite fear that the application of further 
sanctions might result in ‘‘an isolated war between Great Britain 
and Italy.’’ Continuing, Sir Samuel said: 


It is necessary for all members of the League to take stock 
of their position. Hitherto they have worked together, worked 
well together. They have imposed economic sanctions and on 
the whole they have cooperated successfully one with the other. 
But up to the present, this economic pressure has not brought 
us into the danger zone. Now we are entering a new phase of 
the war, and I should not be candid with the House were I not 
to say that I believe we are now entering a much more danger- 
ous phase. . . I say that, now that we are entering upon 
this new chapter in the war, it is essential, if collective defense 
is to be really effective, if we go beyond the period of general 
protestations, that we have actual proof by action from the 
member States concerned. 

There is no secret about what I am saying. We alone have 
taken military precautions. There is a British fleet in the Med- 
iterranean. There are British reinforcements in Egypt, Malta, 
and Aden. No ship, no machine gun, no man has been moved by 
any other State. 

Now that negotiations have failed, we must have something 


ew York Times, December 14, 1935. 
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more than general protestations of loyalty to the League. 
I believe that without this active cooperation, collective security 
is impossible and the League will dissolve. . . . Let the House 
remember the conditions of modern warfare. Let them remember 
that in modern warfare events move very quickly. The aggressor 
has a great advantage. The aggressor has his forces mobilized. 
He is ready to strike with appalling speed. 

This makes it all the more necessary that all the member 


States should here and now make themselves ready, not for an 


event that may take place three, or four, or six months ahead, 
but for an event that may take place at any time.® 


The peace plan died without any necessity of its being formally 
rejected and the question of the application of further sanctions, 
which had been previously postponed in the midst of the excitement 
aroused by the peace proposal, still faced the nations of the League. 
The statements of Sir Samuel Hoare and Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin seemed to leave no doubt about British apprehension con- 
cerning the possible serious consequences of the application of sterner 
sanctions against Italy. Yet, Neville Chamberlain, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, stated in the House of Commons on December 19, 
in the course of the debate on the peace proposal, that 

If the League should decide that oil sanctions should be 
applied to Italy, and if this government is satisfied that all 
members of the League are not only prepared to give assurances 
but to take part in meeting an attack which might be sudden 
and unexpected, this government would be willing to agree to 
the imposition of oil sanctions.”® 


Anthony Eden, British Minister for League of Nations Affairs, 
was made Foreign Secretary on December 22, four days after Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s resignation. And, since Mr. Eden had been active in 
urging the application of sanctions against Italy, his appointment 
was interpreted to indicate that the British Government might be 
expected to take a firm stand for the application of such further sanc- 
tions as might be considered to be necessary, feasible, and practi- 
cable.71 The press announced on December 28 that as a result of 
Mr. Eden’s recent inquiries at Geneva, France, Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia had given assurance that they would come to the aid of 
Great Britain in case of an Italian attack.”? Great importance was 

% See New York Times, December 20, 1935, for full text of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. 

° New York Times, December 20, 1935. 


1 Jbid., December 23, 1935. 
% Ibid., December 28, 1935. 
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League organs and the magnitude of the problems, but it has resulted, 
nevertheless, in a loss of League prestige.”* Persons who have long 
predicted that the League of Nations would ultimately prove to be a 
failure have seemed in recent years to consider themselves in the 
position of vindicated prophets whose predictions, about to be dis- 
credited by the passing of time, have suddenly turned out to have 
had some merit. This is, of course, unfortunate, because a complete 
breakdown of the League would have most serious consequences. 
That would leave the world with little comprehensive and unified 
machinery for international cooperation or for regular international 
sonferences. It would mean the loss of the only agency which the 
| world has with responsibility and facilities for trying to keep the 

peace, and the progress of the past fifteen years would have to be 
| painfully regained some time. 

What, then, is to be the future of the League of Nations? 

Anyone can predict, but nobody knows. It can be just what the 
sovernments of the nations care to make it. It is perhaps too much to 
expect that they shall unite to develop the utility of the League 
purely on a basis of unselfish devotion to human welfare. Anyone 
who is at all familiar with the processes and policies of governments 
indomestic situations or in foreign affairs must realize that, unfortu- 
nately, they are not, and may not reasonably be expected to be, 
always so motivated. If the governments of the Great Powers, through 
whose leadership only can the League be made to function effec- 
tively in the handling of great problems, are to assume that leader- 
ship, then it must be expected that they will do so primarily in the 
pursuit of their own respective national interests. 

Certain popular journalists and discerning observers of inter- 
| national events have gone to great pains to point out that the British 

Government has assumed the leadership in the movement to apply 

League sanctions against Italy in the Ethiopian situation because 

{ British interests in Africa and that the French Government, in 

spite of a great reluctance to lose Italian friendship, has been induced 

to support the movement because of a desire to be in a position to 
expect similar action in the event of future German aggression in 
» Europe. Mr. Frank H. Simonds has stated that, ‘‘henceforth the 
4%See Louis Le Fur, ‘‘The League of Nations and the Present Crisis,’’ International 
mciliation, No. 303 (October, 1934); and Clarence K. Streit, “‘The League’s Defenders 


ke Answer,'’ The New York Times Magazine, January 14, 1934 (reprinted in Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 302, September, 1934). 
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League of Nations will be the instrument of British and French 
policy, to be used against Italy to serve British interests and against 
Germany to further those of the French.’”’ He also points out that, 
‘“‘the more humiliating the terms which are imposed upon Italy, if 
indeed any can be imposed, the more deep and lasting the Italian 
desire for vengeance will be.’’75 

There is, of course, enough obvious truth in these statements to 
focus attention upon the realities of the working of political and goy- 
ernmental institutions, both domestic and international. Govern- 
ments had their origin and have been maintained for centuries with 
the active support of those elements in the population who have felt 
that they have something which should be protected from disorder 
and violence. Governments have always been used by these elements 
as ‘“‘instruments to serve their interests’’ in subjecting and controlling 
other elements in the population who might otherwise be difficult to 
live with. This is the-very essence of domestic governmental control, 
and there is no reason to expect effective international governmental 
control to be developed on any other basis. 

In the very nature of the case, persons who run afoul of govern- 
mental discipline are resentful. Doubtless gangsters, kidnappers, 
racketeers, ‘‘loan sharks,’’ and other anti-social persons whose 
careers are interfered with by governmental action are often deeply 
resentful against society. And perhaps ‘‘the more humiliating the 
terms which are imposed upon them, when indeed any can be im- 
posed, the more deep and lasting is their desire for vengeance,” but 
the struggle for effective governmental control in domestic society 
must go on, in spite of the resentment of those elements in the popu- 
lation who seek at times to profit by anti-social methods. So also 
must the struggle for the development of effective discipline in inter- 
national affairs go on, in spite of the resentment of those nations 
which may at times seek to profit by unwarranted aggression upon 
their neighbors. And this discipline can only be expected to be per- 
fected through the vigorous leadership of those nations whose in- 
terests may be served by its development. 

It is to be hoped that the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and most of the other European nations, perhaps ultimately 
even Italy and Germany, may see fit to develop and use the League 


76 See Frank H. Simonds, ‘‘ Peace Is a Racket,"’ published under copyright of the Me 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate on Nov ber 10, 1935. 
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as their principal agency for international cooperation in Europe. 
One student of its problems and processes has said that, 

The League’s accomplishments through conference and con- 
ciliation, and through its statistical, health, financial, intellectual 
and other services, are beyond dispute. They are worth five 
five-million dollar buildings at Geneva and ten times an annual 
budget of ten million dollars, regardless of whether the L eague 
is able to keep Japan out of Manchuria or Italy out of Abyssinia. 
But at present three at least of the seven strongest States seem 
definitely bent on expansion. If anyone is to say them nay, it 
will be other States, more powerful still, which see in the pro- 
posed action an intolerable threat to their own vital interests. 
The will of the League is no more firm than the several wills of 
the Great Powers which must be its executors.”® 


The withdrawal of Germany and Japan was a hard blow to the 
League, both in prestige and in handicapping its activities, just as the 
failure of the United States to join has been a handicap in many 
ways. It appears, however, that their withdrawal need not be fatal. 
Japan is not a European nation and, after all, Japan may come to 
need the League as much as the League needs Japan; Germany had 
been a member only since 1926, and either or both may rejoin at 
any time. 

The United States has never cooperated with the League as ar- 
dently as it has during the last five years.” Recent additions to its 
membership have undoubtedly strengthened it to some degree.’® 
Mexico joined in 1931, and Turkey was admitted in 1932; Argentina 
became a full fledged member for the first time in 1933, and Afghan- 
istan, Russia, and Ecuador became members in 1934. The repre- 
sentative of the latter in his formal statement of acceptance of 
membership apologized for his nation’s belated joining. He stated 
that Ecuador had benefited from League activities, even as a non- 
member, and commended especially the League’s helpfulness in 
settling the Leticia dispute between Colombia and Peru.”® 

The League of Nations, and the governments of the member 
nations, are truly passing through a series of severe tests. When 


% Hamilton Fish Armstrong, ‘‘ Power Politics and the Peace Machinery,"’ 14 Foreign 
Affairs 1 (October, 1935). 

_'7A foremost student of the matter refers to the United States as an ‘‘ Associated Power”’ 
with respect to the League. Morley, op. cil., p. 256. Only five members of the League have 
tepresentation in more of its agencies than does the United States, ibid., pp. 255, 651 ff. 

7% See Manley O. Huds n, “Afghanistan, Ecuador, and the Soviet Union in the League 


of Nations,”"’ 2 19 American Journal of International Law 109 (January, 1935). 
” See Manley O. Hudean, The Verdict of the League: Colombia and Peru at Leticia, World 
Peace F eandet i N, 1933¢ 
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they failed to halt Japan’s aggression in China, and failed to handle 
the armaments problem, the League’s prestige dropped to its lowest 
point since its birth. Its successful handling of the Saar plebiscite 
in the early part of 1935 was widely commended at the time,*® but 
its vacillating policy in dealing with the early phases of the Italo. 
Ethiopian controversy soon put it on the defensive again. It is to be 
hoped that its later vigorous action in applying sanctions against 
Italy may serve to give it a new start. 

It is little more than empty formalism to discuss or consider any 
social, economic, or political institution apart from the problems 
with which it must deal and the practical difficulties . ‘ich it must 
encounter. No amount of theoretical rationalization can get away 
from the realities of economic and political nationalism in our 
present-day world. So long as high tariff walls, trade barriers, the 
doctrine of national self-sufficiency, and the ideal of unlimited 
populations persist, certain governments may be expected to aspire 
to achieve territorial expansion and economic security, by peaceful 
means when possible, and by force, if necessary and practicable. And 
so long as this situation exists, it makes the development of an 
effective system of international government both necessary and 
difficult. Persons who appreciate the long and unfinished task of 
building orderly systems of domestic economy and government, 
where the doctrine of political authority over individuals and groups 
has long been accepted, should not be too impatient with the in- 
evitable and discouraging delay in building an effective system of 
international government, where the doctrine of national sovereignty 
still persists. 

The establishment of the League of Nations registers progress in 
this development of a system of international government. But only 
as peoples and governments become willing to accommodate national 
policies to a world society of order and harmony can the system be 
perfected. Out of a clear understanding of the League’s nature and 
limitations should come, as the years go by, some perfecting of its 
methods and some strengthening of the powers of its organs. But, 
only total bankruptcy of international statesmanship could permit 
its complete breakdown.*! 

8 See James K. Pollock, ‘‘The Saar Plebiscite,"’ 29 American Political Science Review 
275 (April, 1935). 

81 See William E. Rappard, ‘‘ Nationalism and the League of Nations Today," 23 Amer- 


ican Political Science Review 721 (October, 1933). See also Hamilton Fish Armstrong, op. ci. 
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TEXT OF RESIGNATION AS HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR REFUGEES COMING FROM GERMANY! 


By JAMEs G. McDoNALD 


LONDON, DECEMBER 27, 1935 


The Secretary General of the League of Nations, Geneva, 

Switzerland, 

Sir, 

On October 26, 1933, the President of the Council of the League 
of Nations did me the honor to appoint me High Commissioner for 
Refugees (Jewish and Other) Coming from Germany, to “negotiate 
and direct’’ the ‘international collaboration”’ necessary to solve the 
“economic, financial and social problem”’ of the refugees. I hereby 
beg to submit through you to the Council of the League my resigna- 
tion from this office, to become effective as from December 31, 1935. 

2. In the period of over two years since the establishment of the 
office, conditions in Germany which create refugees have developed 
so catastrophically that a reconsideration by the League of Nations of 
the entire situation is essential. The legislation and administrative 
and party action against ‘“‘non-Aryans’”’ were steadily intensified, 
and culminated in the autumn of 1935 when a series of new laws and 
decrees initiated a fresh wave of repression and persecution of a 
character which was not envisaged in 1933. 

The intensified persecution in Germany threatens the pauperiza- 
tion or exile of hundreds of thousands of Germans—men, women, and 
children—not only Jews but also the “‘non-Aryan”’ Christians treated 
as Jews, and Protestants and Catholics who in obedience to their 
faith and conscience dare to resist the absolute will of the National 


Socialist State. 


Says 500,000 Persons Are Being Oppressed 

3. Apart from all questions of principle and of religious persecu- 
tion, one portentous fact confronts the community of States. More 
than half a million persons, against whom no charge can be made 
except that they are not what the National Socialists choose to 
regard as ‘‘ Nordic,’’ are being crushed. They cannot escape oppres- 


‘Reprinted from The New York Times, December 30, 1935. 
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sion by any act of their own free-will, for what has been called “the 
membership of non-Aryan race” cannot be changed or kept in 
abeyance. 

Tens of thousands are today anxiously seeking ways to flee abroad: 
but except for those prepared to sacrifice the whole or greater part 
of their savings, the official restrictions on export of capital effec- 
tively bar the road to escape, and the doors of most countries are 
closed against impoverished fugitives. Nevertheless, if the present 
pressure is not relieved, it is inconceivable that those who can flee 
will remain within Germany. 

The task of saving these victims calls for renewed efforts of the 
philanthropic bodies. The private organizations, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, may be expected to do their part if the governments, acting 
through the League, make possible a solution. But in the new cir- 
cumstances it will not be enough to continue the activities on behalf 
of those who flee from the Reich. Efforts must be made to remove or 
mitigate the causes which create German refugees. This could not 
have been any part of the work of the High Commissioner’s office; 
nor, presumably, can it be a function of the body to which the 
League may decide to entrust future administrative activities on 
behalf of the refugees. It is a political function, which properly 
belongs to the League itself. 

4. At the last meeting, on October 16, 1935, of the permanent com- 
mittee of the governing body of the High Commission, at which my 
intention to resign was fully discussed, action was taken to liquidate 
the office of the High Commissioner at the end of January, 1936, or 
sooner if before that date the council of the League had made other 
provision for the coordination of the activities on behalf of the 
refugees coming from Germany. It was the expectation of the perma- 
nent committee that the committee of experts provided for by the 
assembly of 1935 to study the reorganization of the activities on 
behalf of the ‘‘German” and of the ‘“‘ Nansen” refugees would com- 
plete its investigations in time to present a plan for consideration, 
and, it was hoped, for action, by the Council at its meeting in 
January, 1936. 

It has been the sense of the governing body that the work of 
assistance in the countries of refuge could be better carried forward 
by an organization directly under the authority of the League. It is 
now clear that the effectiveness of the High Commissioner’s efforts 
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was weakened from the beginning by the compromise which was 
agreed upon at the time his office was set up—that is, the decision to 
separate it definitely from the League. This compromise was accepted 
in order to avoid the veto of Germany, which was then an active 


member of the League. 


Progress in Settling Refugees from Germany 

5. Progress has been made during the last three years in settling 
the refugees from Germany. Of the more than 80,000 who have 
already left the Reich, approximately three-fourths have now found 
new homes—more than half of these in Palestine—or have been 
repatriated to their countries of origin. This accomplishment has 
been primarily the work of refugees themselves and of the phil- 
anthropic organizations—Jewish and Christian—whose devoted 
labors have been ceaselessly carried on in many parts of the world. 
Probably not more than 15,000 refugees now remain unplaced. (An 
account of the work done for the refugees since April, 1933, is being 
published.) 

6. The care and the settlement of these remaining thousands of 
refugees could and would be borne by the already heavily burdened 
private organizations were they not fearful that the number of 
refugees may be increased many times by new flights from Germany. 

The facts which arouse these apprehensions are indisputable. They 
are evidenced clearly in the German laws, decrees, judicial decisions 
and party pronouncements and practices during the last two years. 
The culmination of these attacks on the Jews, the Christian “non- 
Aryans,’’ and the political and religious dissenters was the new 
legislation announced at the Party Congress at Nuremberg last 
September. The core of that enactment was the law limiting citizen- 
ship to those who are ‘“‘of German or cognate blood,” and who also 
conform to the National Socialist conception of loyalty to the State. 
As the direct result in Germany not only the Jews, who now number 
about 435,000, but also tens of thousands of Christian ‘“‘non-Aryans”’ 
who are classified as Jews, lost their citizenship, were disfranchised, 
and made ineligible to hold public office. Indirectly, through this new 
law, a constitutional basis was laid for unrestricted discriminations 
against all those whom the party may wish to penalize. 

The denationalization by the German Government of thousands of 
German citizens has added to the hardships both of those remaining 
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in Germany and of the refugees, and is an increasing burden on 
States which have admitted the refugees while in possession of 
German nationality. 

7. Relentlessly the Jews and “non-Aryans” are excluded from 
all public offices, from the exercise of the liberal professions, and from 
any part in the cultural and intellectual life of Germany. Ostracized 


from social relations with “Aryans,” they are subjected to every 
kind of humiliation. Neither sex nor age exempts them from dis- 
crimination. Even the Jewish and ‘‘non-Aryan”’ children do not 
escape cruel forms of segregation and persecution. In party publica- 
tions, directly sponsored by the government, “Aryan” children are 
stirred to hate the Jews and the Christian ‘‘non-Aryans,” to spy 
upon them and to attack them, and to incite their own parents to 


extirpate the Jews altogether. 


Jews and ‘‘Non-Aryans”’ Deprived of Livelihood 

8. It is being made increasingly difficult for Jews and “non- 
Aryans”’ in Germany to sustain life. Condemned to segregation with- 
in the four corners of the legal and social Ghetto, which has now 
closed upon them, they are increasingly prevented from earning 
their living. Indeed, more than half of the Jews remaining in Germany 
have already been deprived of their livelihood. In many parts of the 
country there is a systematic attempt at starvation of the Jewish 
population. In no field of economic activity is there any security 
whatsoever. For some time it has been impossible for Jewish business 
men and shopkeepers to carry on their trades in small towns. The 
campaign against any dealings with Jews is now systematically 
prosecuted in the larger towns. Despite the restrictions upon migra- 
tion from the provinces into the few largest cities where Jewish 
economic activity is not yet completely excluded, the Jews are fleeing 
to those cities because there only can they hope to escape, at least 
for a time, from the more brutal forms of persecution. 

This influx has exhausted already the resources of the Jewish 
pic and educational institutions in Germany. The victims 
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philanthr¢ 
of the terrorism are being driven to the point where, in utter anguish 
and despair, they may burst the frontiers in fresh waves of refugees. 

g. Again, as so often during their long heroic and tragic history, 
the Jewish people are used as the scapegoat for political and partisan 
purposes. The National Socialists level against them charges of the 
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most outrageous and untenable kind. They ignore all of the facts 
of the continuous loyalty of the Jews in Germany: for example, 
during the empire when Jews helped to unify Germany and to 
make it strong; during the war, when a percentage of Jewish youth 
as high as that of any other religious community in the Reich gave 
their lives for the Fatherland, and Jewish scientists and men of 
affairs helped so notably to enable Germany to prolong the struggle; 
and under the republic, when Jewish leaders aided in saving Germany 
from some of the worst effects of defeat. 


Jews Held Responsible for German Adversity 


Instead, it has been found useful to attribute to the Jews the re- 
sponsibility for the misery and dejection which the German people 
suffered during the last years of the war and the decade that followed. 
Though less than a one-hundredth part of the total population, 
the Jews are held responsible for all the adversity which the German 
people had to undergo. As in the Middle Ages, when they were 
massacred and expelled from German States as the cause of the 
Black Death, so today they are eliminated from the economic and 
cultural life of Germany and degraded on the ground that they were 
the cause of the German humiliation. So far does this hatred extend 
that even the Jewish war veterans, who fought and were wounded 
in the front-line trenches, have been forced from their positions in 
the public services, and the names of the Jewish war dead may no 
longer be engraved on war memorials. 

10. The attitude of the German Government is based not only on 
the theory of ‘‘ Nordic race’’ supremacy and the desire to eliminate 
“foreign racial’’ elements from the life of the country; it rests also 
on the conception of the absolute subordination of the individual to 
the State. An influential section of the party is actively promoting a 
revival of neo-Paganism which sets itself against both the Old Testa- 
ment and parts of the New Testament. The conceptions of “blood, 
race, and soil,’’ propagated with fanatical enthusiasm, menace not 
alone the Jews, but all those who remain defiantly loyal to the old 
ideals of religious and individual freedom. 

Party leaders violently attack religious freedom in the State and 
threaten the church with political domination. Outstanding thinkers 
of the two great Christian communities in Germany and abroad 
raise their voices in protest against this attack which threatens to 
increase the number of refugees. 
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Urges Collective Action Against Persecution 

11. The developments since 1933, and in particular those following 
the Nuremberg legislation, call for fresh collective action in regard to 
the problem created by persecution in Germany. The moral authority 
of the League of Nations and of States members of the League must 
be directed toward a determined appeal to the German Government 
in the name of humanity and of the principles of the public law of 
Europe. They must ask for a modification of policies which constitute 
a source of unrest and perplexity in the world, a challenge to the 
conscience of mankind, and a menace to the legitimate interests of 
the States affected by the immigration of German refugees. 

12. Apart from the Upper Silesia convention of May, 1922, Ger- 
many does not appear to be expressly bound by a treaty obligation 
providing for equal citizenship of racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities. But the principle of respect for the rights of minorities has 
been during the last three centuries hardening into an obligation of 
the public law of Europe. That principle was recognized in some of the 
most important international instruments of the nineteenth century. 
I may refer to the provisions of the Congress of Vienna, the treaty 
of guarantee following upon the union of Belgium and Holland, the 
collective recognition of the independence of Greece, the creation 
of the autonomous principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. It was 
affirmed at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 in relation to newly recog- 
nized States. It was deliberately reaffirmed in the Peace Settlement of 
1919 and in a series of special minorities treaties as a vital condition 
both of international justice and of the preservation of the peace 
of the world. In the case of newly created States its express recogni- 
tion constituted a condition of admission to the League of Nations. 

Neither was the attitude of Germany in this matter open to any 
doubt. During the peace conference, the German delegation, in 
urging the adoption of the principle of protection of minorities for the 
German population in the territories detached from Germany, de- 
clared spontaneously that ‘‘Germany on her part is resolved to treat 
minorities of alien origin in her territories according to the same 
principles.’’ The Allied and Associated Powers expressly took note of 
that declaration. From the moment of her admission to the League 
Germany took the lead in securing the effectiveness of the principles 
of international protection of minorities. 
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1922 League Resolution on Treatment of Minorities 


13. The Assembly of the League in 1922 adopted a resolution 


> | which expressed the hope that ‘States not bound by specific legal 
/ obligations in the matter of minorities will nevertheless observe in the 
t treatment of their own minorities at least as high a standard of justice 
t | and toleration as is required by the treaties in question.”” The Assem- 
{ bly in 1933, when considering the question of the persecution of Jews 
e in Germany in connection with the discussion on minorities, re- 
C afirmed that resolution; and in order to dispel doubts whether it 
f applied to the Jews in Germany, voted, with the single dissent of 
Germany, in favor of a further resolution that the principle ‘‘ must be 
> applied without exception to all classes of nationals of a State which 
1 differ from the majority of the population in race, language, or 
C religion. ”’ 
s | The German Jews, although not claiming or desiring to be a minor- 
f ity, are within the scope of this principle because, as was stated at 
€ the Assembly, as soon as there is legal discrimination, a minority 
| exists within the meaning of modern law. 
| 14. It is not within my province to state to what extent the prac- 
e tice in this matter of the community of nations in the last hundred 
n years and of the League of Nations has become a rule of customary 
s international law; neither am I called upon to judge how far the 
P declarations and the conduct of Germany prior to 1933 are in them- 
f selves sufficient to establish legal presumptions. But both, I believe, 
a are sufficient to establish an appeal to those broad considerations of 
e humanity and of international peace which are the basis of the public 
4 law of Europe in the matter of racial and religious minorities. 
. The growing sufferings of the persecuted minority in Germany and 
y the menace of the- growing exodus call for friendly but firm inter- 
n cession with the German Government, by all pacific means, on the 
€ part of the League of Nations, of its member States, and other mem- 
bers of the community of nations. 
t Pity and reason alike must inspire the hope that intercession will 
e meet with response. Without such response, the problems caused by 
f the persecution of the Jews and the “‘non-Aryans”’ will not be solved 
e by philanthropic action, but will continue to constitute a danger to 


s international peace and a source of injury to the legitimate interests 
of other States. 
15. The efforts of the private organizations and of any League 
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organization for refugees can only mitigate a problem of growing 
gravity and complexity. In the present economic conditions of the 
world, the European States, and even those overseas, have only a 
limited power of absorption of refugees. The problem must be tackled 
at its source if disaster is to be avoided. 

This is the function of the League, which is essentially an associ- 
ation of States for the consideration of matters of common concern. 
The Covenant empowers the Council and the Assembly to deal with 
any matter within the sphere of activity of the League or affecting 
the peace of the world. The effort of the League to insure respect for 
human personality, when not grounded on express provisions of the 
Covenant or international treaties, has a sure foundation in the fact 
that the protection of the individual from racial and religious intoler- 
ance is a vital condition of international peace and security. 

16. I am appending to this letter a comprehensive analysis of the 
German legislation, administrative decrees and jurisprudence, as well 
as of their effects on the problem of refugees. 

17. I feel bound to conclude this letter on a personal note. Prior to 
my appointment as High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from 
Germany, and in particular during the fourteen years following the 
war, I gave in my former office frequent and tangible proof of my 
concern that justice be done to the German people. But convinced as 
[ am that desperate suffering in the countries adjacent to Germany, 
and an even more terrible human calamity within the German fron- 
tiers, are inevitable unless present tendencies in the Reich are checked 
or reversed, I cannot remain silent. I am convinced that it is the duty 
of the High Commissioner for German Refugees, in tendering his 
resignation, to express an opinion on the essential elements oi the 
task with which the Council of the League entrusted him. When 
domestic policies threaten the demoralization and exile of hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, considerations of diplomatic correct- 
ness must yield to those of common humanity. I should be recreant 
if I did not call attention to the actual situation and plead that world 
opinion, acting through the League and its member States and other 
countries, move to avert the existing and impending tragedies. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMES G. McDOoNaALp, 


High Commissioner for Refugees (Jewish and 
Other) Coming from Germany 








LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opinion of 
many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts of 
official treaties, diplomatic correspondence, and draft plans for international] 
projects such as the Permanent Court of International Justice, Jmternational 
Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907, to No. 199, June, 1924. The 
most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will be sent upon 
application to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 

306. The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism, by Benito Mussolini, 
Premier of Italy. Aims and Policies of the Fascist Régime in Italy, by 
Beniamino de Ritis, Director of the Institute of Italian Culture at 
Malta, 

January, 1935. Out of Print, 

The Foreign Policy of Japan, by Tsunejiro Miyaoka. American Interests 
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and Policy in the Far East, by Grover Clark. British Foreign Policy and 
World Peace, by the Right Honorable Anthony Eden, M.P. 
February, 1935. 
308. TI iews of Four Statesmen, Articles by Genera] the Rt. Hon. Jan 
i Howard of Penrith, Mr, Norman H. Davis, 


Christiaan Smuts, Lord 
and Herr Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of Germany. 


March, 1935. 
309. The International Labour Organisation: Membership of the United States 


and Its Possibilities. Articles by E. J. Phelan, Manley O. Hudson, and 
James T. Shotwell, 


April, 1935. 
Security and Defense. Texts of White Paper on Defense and of Parlia- 








310. 
mentary Debates; Text of German Conscription Announcement; Texts 
of British, French, and Italian Notes of Protest; and Text of Sir John 
Simon's Statement to the House of Commons, April 10, 1935. 

May, 1935. 

311. Restoration of International Trade: Text of Radio Address delivered by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull on March 23, 1935; American Trade Policy 
and World Recovery, by Peter Molyneaux; Program of the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference held at Chatham House, London, March 
5-7, 1935. 

June, 1935. 
312. Neutrality and War Prevention, by Henry L. Stimson; The Neutrality of 


the Good Neighbor, by James Brown Scott; Speech of Sir Samuel Hoare 

in British House of Commons, July 11, 1935; British Foreign Policy 

(London Times, Editorial, July 12, 1935). 

September, 10935. 

313. The Sanctity of Treaties, by John B. Whitton, Associate Professor ot 
International Law, Princeton University. The Price of Peace, by 
Stephen Gwynn, President of the Irish Literary Society. 

October, 1035. 

Italy and Ethiopia. Abyssinia: The Background of the Conflict, by a 
group of expert students of international affairs; The Threat of War 
and the Pact of Paris (statement to the press, September 12, 1935), by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull; Collective Action for Security Demanded 

(address before League Assembly, September 11, 1935), by Sir Samuel 

Hoare; Text of Broadcast by Sir Samuel Hoare, October 15, 1935; 

France Faithful to League Covenant (address before League Assembly 

September 13, 1035), by M. Pierre Laval; Abstract of the Report on 

Italy’s Aggressions, adopted by the Council of the League of Nations, 

October 7, 1935. 
November, 1935. 

315. Andrew Carnegie, Benefactor, by Nicholas Murray Butler. Sanctions in 

the Italo-Ethiopian Conflict, by an expert on International Affairs; 

Italy’s Conflict with Ethiopia, by His Excellency Dr. Augusto Rosso; 

Report on Italo-Ethiopian Dispute Adopted by League Council under 

Article 15, Paragraph 4, of the Covenant on October 7, 1935; Co- 

ordination of Measures under Article 16 of the Covenant (Proposals 


adopted by the Co-ordination Committee of the League, October 


II-I9, 1935). 


December, 19035 
A Study of Neutrality Legislation: Report of a Committee of the Na- 
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tional Peace Conference, with an Introduction by James T. Shotwell. 
January, 1036. 
317. The Present Status of the League of Nations, by N. D. Houghton, Pro- 


e at the University of Arizona. Text of Resig- 


fessor of Political Scien< 
nation as High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from Germany, 


_ by James G. McDonald, 
February, 1936. 











